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Without machines or specially trained employes, Worcester Junior College 
has simplified registration, streamlined accounting, and cixt by 8 0 per cent 
the time rcqttired for processing data. It’s all done with pixnch cai*ds 



Ha'zel T. Bemis 

Registrar, Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Mass, 



TT OW often have college registrars 
and controllers souglit a sim- 
ple, yet highly accurate system of stu- 
dent record keeping which is flexible 
enough to handle a fast-growling en- 
rollment, expanding curriculum, w’ith 
the many program and tuition vari- 
ables posed by individual students? 

Without making a big project of 
automation and without the need for 
specially trained supervisors or ma- 
chine operators, we believe we have 
solved this increasingly complex 
problem with a custom-tailored 
punched-card system that is low in 
cost, that produces data quickly, and 
that assures complete control at cvciy 
phase of registration and accounting. 

At Worcester Tunior College, with 
an enrollment of 900 in the dav di- 
vision and with close to 1300 students 
in the evening division, we have to 
coordinate into a smooth-functioning 
over-all operation the administration 
of hvo sonavato biisine.s.scs, which in 
a rdant of anv sItjc would reciuirc tight 
schedulim^ and programing. 

In addition, as enrollment has 
grow'n, so ha.s the number of course 
changes by students, which has put a 
premium on the efficiency of our rec- 
ord-keeping sv.stem. Requests for sta- 
tistical data from our administrative 
staff, and from oulftido agcncie.s, have 
multiplied. The number of different 
financial arrangements for tuition pay- 
ments seems to be legion. 



Oiu‘ punch e.d-card system •was 
first designed for us in 195 !•, 
then rc-engiucered to onr rc- 
ciuireiuents in 1960. 

Each year, minor cliangcs in pro- 
cedures and in form design, wliich ex- 
perience suggests, increase the bene- 
fits obtained. The unique feature of 
the system is that records of any size 
can be made mechanically articulate. 
We don’t have to work with one set 
of original source-data, file-rcforcncc 
documents, and an extra set of 
punched cards simplv to actuate ma- 
chinoiy. In addition to eliminating all 
W'astc effort, our .system provides 
these added benefits; 

1, Simnlified registration nrocc- 
dures enable us to complelc 95 per 
cent of the dnv division rcgi.stralion 
in three davs. For the convenience of 
students, registration in the evening 
division is spread over a 10 day pe- 
riod, 

2, Quick analv'.sis of eoiiflicts in 
cla.ss scheduling can he made at anv 
time during rcgi.stration, Clas.s "over- 
loads,” i.e. registration for courses in 
exee.s.s of cla.ssroorn capacity can be 
automaticallv flagged, thus avoiding 
the necessity for later revision of stu- 
dent scbednlcs, 

3, Complete registration data, and 
other e.s.sential slati.stic.s, arc availa- 
ble in the registrar’s office on the day 
following registration, 1‘his ciLable.s 
tho dean of the college to make im- 



mediate course and section changes, 
and additions w'hcre necessary, 

4, Directory cards make it possible 
to tabulate enrollment data by a wide 
range of different classifications, with- 
out the need for multiple files and 
lists, 

5, Class enrollment and individu- 
al student programs can be verified 
and cross-checked at any time with 
minimum effort, 

6, The physical volume of individ- 
ual subject grade reports, thanks to 
the code-punching along the edges, 
presents no problem in the con’ela- 
tion of data for posting to student per- 
manent records, 

7, Multicopy course change rec- 
ords incorporate the grade reports, 
thereby eliminating extra paper work. 

8, Student tuition accounting is co- 
ordinated w'ith the entire system to 
provide assurance that financial rec- 
ords are in balance with regi.slration 
statistics. 

The flexibility and capacity of the 
system has proved itself at Worce.stor 
Junior College by the ease with 
which we have been able to handle 
an enrollment of 2200 students, dou- 
ble the enrollment of five years ago. 
Despite this growth, errons in schedul- 
ing and programing have been inin- 
imi'/.cd. 

Other problem.s ari.sing in ,spc- 
cial situations have been reduced, de- 
spite the fact that in the day division 
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To Give Complete Control 



each student averages from five to 
seven classes per semester. 

Record control under the sys> 
tern begins in the fall of each 
year when new and returning 
day division students register 
over a three>day period. 

Returning students are processed 
on the first day, new students on the 
following day, and late registrants on 
the third day. To minimize our cler- 
ical work load, wc have the students 
enter as much data as possible on the 
various records supplied to them at 
registration. While we hire (from an 
agency) several clerks for the three 
days, their primary function is to 
check the accuracy and completeness 
of basic data on records filled out by 
the students, and to complete the 
posting of tuition charges and pay- 
ments. This frees the time of our per- 
manent staff for supervision, trouble 
shooting, and for tabulating statistics 
by punched-card equipment and 
technics already familiar to them. 

Each student, upon entering the 
registration area, is given a marginal- 
ly-punched directory card, which 
serves as a permanent historical-bio- 
graphical record of his vital statistics. 

New students make out new 
cards, while returning students 
simply make changes on the 
cards already on file. 

The student also receives a two- 
part registration “visual file” card 



which, when completed, serves as a 
master schedule of the student’s com- 
plete program, indicating when and 
where he will be attending classes 
each day. Original copies are filed al- 
phabetically in “swing hinge” binders 
in the registrar’s office. Duplicate 
copies go to the respective deans of 
the day and evening divisions. 

After receiving these cards, the stu- 
dent proceeds to a course selection 
area, where he is given a three-part 
class card for each course, based on 
a master schedule approved by a fac- 
ulty adviser a week prior to registra- 
tion. Prior to registration, these class 
cards have been machine printed with 
course number, course name, and sec- 
tion, then grooved at the bottom edge 
with coding for these same values. 
The number of class cards available, 
at the course selection area, corre- 
sponds to the seating capacity in the 
classrooms to which courses (and sec- 
tions) have been assigned. Once the 
number of cards available for each 
course is exhausted, adjustments can 
be made either through adding an ad- 
ditional section or by rescheduling 
(when necessary) students from one 
section to another. 

The student enters sueh facts 
as name, address, day or evening 
division, degree status, date, cur- 
rieulum and name of instructor 
on eaeh class card. 

The top copy is detached and re- 




Above: Teacher helps student select 
class cards for courses previously as- 
signed after counseling. Prepunched 
cards in each rack correspond to 
enrollment capacity in each course 
and section. Below: Directory cards, 
class cards, and tuition cards are 
punched and sorted at end of line. 
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turned to the student to admit him 
to the class. It then serves as a tem- 
porary class list for the course instruc- 
tor until he can, at any time in the 
next 30 days, check his list with the 
registrar. TTie second and third cop- 
ies serve as a grade report. Right after 
registration, they are sorted and filed 
alphabetically by student, by class, 
and section. At the end of each mark- 
ing period, they are transmitted to 
instructors for entering grade, and 
for return to the registrar. 

At this point, all grade reports are 
sorted alphabetically by student foi’ 
posting grades and semester hours 
credits to the students’ permanent rec- 
ords. One of the two remaining copies, 
with confidential coded data entered 
by the instructor, is forwarded to the 
dean of students. The last copy is 
mailed in a window envelope to the 
student’s home address. 

Special tuition cards are also filled 
in by the students at registration. The 
top part of the card is used by the 
student to enter statistical data and 
courses selected. The controller com- 
pletes the upper left-hand section, 
listing charges and payments to be 
made. The lower right-hand section 
is used for recording, both at regis- 
tration and dunng the semester, all 
charges and credits to the student’s 
account. 

Punching at top and bottom 
of the tuition cards ipirovides for 
rapid accumulation of statistical 



data in the bookkeeper’s office, 
and furnishes an automatic fob 
low-up on installment payments 
as they cbme due. • 

The holes at the left of these cards 
are for “pegging” them on a general 
records poster when entering charges . 
and payments. In this operation, six 
different forms are posted simultane- 
ously: (1) tuition card, (2) cash re- 
ceived journal showing charges bro- 
ken down by type and by curriculum, 
(3 and 4) duplicate payment receipt, 
(5 and 6) duplicate bank deposit slip. 
The latter is a unique double-fold 
tear-off section of the cash received 
journal. This “one-writing” system, us- 
ing portable “posters” that are simple 
to operate and free from mechanical 
breakdown, eliminates countless hours 
of transcription of figures from one 
record to another, with the bonus of 
greater accuracy and faster proof. 

After pavments are made and 
posted at registration, each student 
moves to a check-out line of some 
half-dozen clerks seated behind a long 
table. Here class cards and “visual 
file” cards are checked against a mas- 
ter schedule, which is issued in du- 
plicate with the student receiving the 
copy. 

If a student’s cards check out cor- 
rectly, the top copy of each class card 
is returned to him as an admission 
slip to each course. A clerk then key- 
punches each class card with an al- 
phabetical student name code, before 



sorting and filing these cards by class 
and section. It is important to note 
that this is done during registration. 

At the end of each day, a fonn is 
made up showing total registration for 
each course and section, so that by 
the following morning this .informa- 
tion can be in the hands of the dean 
for possible adjustments to the mas- 
ter schedule. Later, permanent record 
cards for each student are made up 
in the registrar’s office from informa- 
tion taken from the “visual file” cards. 

Course changes during a se- 
mester are first noted on a six- 
part course change record. 

This is originated by a student in 
the registrar’s office at the time of a 
change, and after approval. 

The form provides (1) a triplicate 
notice of course change — for regis- 
trar, bookkeeper and previous instruc- 
tor; (2) an admission slip for a new 
course, and (3) a duplicate class 
card-grade report. We have found 
that this all-inclusive design elimi- 
nates the need for making out several 
different forms. 

As a final step in a course change, 
the original class card-grade report is 
stamped "withdrawn” and the change 
recorded on class lists, “visual file” 
cards, and on the permanent records. 

One additional, but important, form 
is the mid-term low grade report, one 
copy of which is sent to students as 
a warning of below-passing achieve- 
ment. Other copies go to the academ- 
ic dean and department head. Prep- 
aration of these reports, followed by 
timely counseling at least 30 days pri- 
or to semester exams, helps forestall 
failures in a course and reduces the 
incidence of dropouts. 

As a means to accurate and 
flexible data processing, we have 
found thai the system we use 
has reduced by 80 per cent the 
time required for collating data 
and tabmating statistics. 

During all the operations of card 
puncliing, sorting and report prepara- 
tion, we have ready access to all re- 
corded information. By not getting too 
automated, we have retained a high 
degree of flexibility that allows us, for 
example, to quickly adjust individual 
schedule problems. Finally, we have 
sharply reduced the incidence of er- 
rors by an efficient and economical 
system that provides far better con- 
trol over that unpredictable factor 
known as “the student.” ■ 
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ultlon card lists academic data for bursar’s records, together with 
li data regarding charges and credits to student’s account. Top part 
f card and list of courses are filled in by student at time of regis» 
ration; upper left section is completed by bursar during registration. 
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Editor: 

I must compliment you as wml 
the very high stand^ds which 
being maintained, with Collm* a 
UmvEBSiTY Business. 

I was quite interested in mdi. * 
the article in the May issue K A 
P, Henderson, “How To I' due 
Business Managers for Their ftole 
DedsiomMakers,” whidh if u' efi^'t 
a discussion of the problem »n5.> a 
description of the curriculum nt f*»e 
Center for Study of Higjber Education 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

On page 59, the article itatc'*; “^'e 
have placed this effort at tlie ^ ockAral 
level for the very reason that we »re 
aiming to prepare person* ft« tilj«e 
highest positions. We believe that the 
accountants, purchasing ageotSi in^ui'- 
ance officers, and so forth can 
tinue to be trained satisfactorily in 
schools of business adminifiiration. 

In the first place, it seems to nwj 
that all officers in a college *ir uid- 
versity dealing with business pri>blctns 
should be general busine** otficHts 
even though they may be 8 pe«?»ali 2 »’d 
in one or more fields of emieavji**. 
Most of tlie chief business offiitrs in 
our institutions either came frofo sh'i- 
ilar positions in smaller .scIhhiIs -d 
more likely were promoted from sony* 
specialized position within tht in.’-^ 
tution. The men who really perfoi 
best in these specialized activity s 
are those whose interests are su«J* 
that they try to take a broad \ icw 
all business management proWero^ 
recognizing tliat teamwork is ofto 
essential among the specializations f • 
handle a general or repetitive probleri 
They also try to fill Uie gap* of tht i; 
knowledge witli aS much training u5 

Otlfi 

"KIIHISSIOII TO UraODUCE THIS 
C0PVM6HTED MMEtltl HAS BEEN 6UHIED ‘ 

i//dJ //I j Utr ' 
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UNDER tOREEHEUTS WITH THE U.S. OFFICE OF „ 
EDUCATION. FURIHEt REPRODUCTION OUTSIDE’? 
THE ERIC SVSTEM REQUttES PERMISSlOH OF 
THE C0PYRI6NT OWNER." 

tion needs to know in a complicated 
university. CeilaMv sofli^eeal ^ 
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fields, aiad particularly m procure- 
ment, as much tra ning as is possible 
in the physical ami biological sciences 
4? extremely important since so much 
A)f the work of a procurement depart- 
ment deals with the scientific de- 
partments that are furnishing instruc- 
tion and v/orking wiBi research prob- 
lems in the sciences. 

Of course, accounting training is 
important in any of the areas of busi- 
ness management. Marketing knowl- 
edge is also extremely important for 
the procurement officer. 

My own feeling is that it is easier 
to employ a man well-versed in the 
sciences or engineering and train him 
in university business operations than 
it is to take a person who is a gradu- 
ate of a- business school witli little or 
no academic training in the sciences 
and try tv9 make him a purchasing 
agent in the areas involving scientific 
a[>paratus equipment, chemicals and 
supf^es. 

My own premise dien would be 
that, for procurement at least, scien- 
tific training in the physical and bio- 
logioal sciences is of even more im- 
portance than is trainihg that would 
be received in a school of business 
administration. The second premise 
would be that whatevw" a man’s spe- 
cialization might be in a college, he 
will be a more dynamic, useful mem- 
(vcr of the team if he has a broad 
of business management and 
'>iv;iher education, and certainly he 
« »uld 1 k! more likely to function well 
the top position if he is not too 
*4»rowU specialized in his interests. 

rher* H so much really that a per- 
' to know to function on any 

-1 oS i^Mines.s management that it 
. virt *'iy difficult to design an 
a 'ni’rrinilum even on the 

V * cl that will enable him to 

fn'» itiUM . the liest interest of his 
in*5etiHtij V »’ tleal of practical 

ktuiuled^-, *v { A nuig with people, 
l)oth with - ttK cinut the institu- 
tion, as tAJ ,n\xh- sjmmodities arid 

trade pra^tHt'S. as to business 
and legal |H<licic5 ■ procedures cer- 

tainly is nCLtiSar ^ 

Forfai natfllv. m 4 the < 
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